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My creed’s the view I hold as true, 
My creed in fact is that I do. 








THE Holy Spirit is a holy power of action. 











ARE we resting on our ancient doctrine con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit,—or living to-day by 
the Holy Spirit himself? 


In their annual income, some have by Prov- 
idence a larger salary to be good on than oth- 
ers. Therefore a larger goodness should be 
expected. 

















WE cannot overcome evil with itself. Give 
toa bad man ‘‘as good as he sent” and no 
better, and we shall but add to his badness 
and establish our own. 









CONSIDERING it is the favorite habit of so 
many to squander the possible spiritual mean- 
ings of Scripture texts by drawing them forth 
as speculations before they are called out by 
the soul’s occasion, it may be doubted whether 
such attempts to ferret out the hidden, spir- 
ital, or symbolic meanings possibly underly- 
ing a narrative or statement of Scripture, are 
of profit. These all we may most safely leave 
if watching thereunto) to the opening and re- 
vealing grace of the very Spirit who moved 
the inspired penmen, and filled the height and 
depth of Holy Writ with all the fulness of 
God which it contains. 


so 






















A Jewess, who not many days ago, listened 
la Hebrew Christian proclaiming ‘‘the un- 
searchable riches of Christ,’’ wrote to the 









interrogatories, of which the following is the 
conclusion: ‘‘Where shall I find the whole 
ttuth? Which of these sects are the Church 
of God? Whom shall I believe? If I be- 
tome a Christian I have to join a Christian 
church? Which shall I join, and why must I 












preacher, in her perplexity, a letter of many | 
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be baptized when I believe that Jesus is the Mes- 
siah? Allow me to say that when the time 
comes and those questions or hindrances shall 
not be in our way, then and ecnly then the 
Jewish nation as a whole will consider the 
claims of Christianity; but until then I would 
plead with you to cease preaching to women; 
enough for you to break men’s hearts, but you 
have no right to break the hearts of women 
with the Christianity of to-day.” i. 


THE PRIESTLESS TELEGRAPHY OF THE NEW 
DISPENSATION.—A link of connection was 
lately thought to be discovered between Wil- 
liam Penn and wireless telegraphy by D. G. 
Sutherland, writing in the London Friend, in 
the fact that the mother of Helmholtz, the 
distinguished German physiologist and scien- 
tist, was a lineal descendant of William Penn. 
The writer concludes by saying:— 


Believing that the kingdom of heaven is not 
se much an institution as an inspiration, and 
believing also that each attuned individual 
Christian can be a spiritual receiver and ra- 
diator, what becomes of the numerous ques- 
tions as tu machinery and millinery, which to 
many people alas! are synonymous with reli- 
gion? Science will explain that superfluous 
organs, having served their purpose, simply 
atrophy and fall into disuse; and it would 
seem that the Friends as an organized body 
again have for one of their chief functions, 
the duty of leading the minds of all classes 
away from what is mechanical and material in 
Christianity to what is essential and spiritual. 
Of course there will always exist a need for 
the prophet, the seer, the interpreter, the 
spiritual physician of souls, but where is the 
need for the human priest, who so frequently 
arrogates to himself the position of being the 
sole channel of communication between the 
Saviour and tke sinner? 


In the same number an abstract of remarks 
ty Anne W. Richardson, on the ‘‘ Message of 
Quakerism for To-day,” contains the following: 


The principles which the early Friends pro- 
claimed were these: God deals himself with 
each individual spirit. No creed or belief 
without obedience, and surrender of the Spirit 
to God, can really be religious belief at all. 
All forms are of secondary value. The Bible 
was a part of the living revelation, which is 
going on now, and comes from God himself. 
Sin rather than punishment was the abhorrent 
thing. Ai) men were illumined by the same 
Spirit. William Penn has a remarkable de- 
scription of George Fox: ‘‘So meek, con- 
tented, modest, easy, steady, tender.” George 








Fox and Isaac Penington are two great in- 
stances of the kind of character which the 
principles of Quakerism produced. 


IOUSES OF MERCHANDISE AS ANNEXES TO 
THE HOUSE OF PRAYER. We have seen in our 
meetings for worship, strangers of no common 
character in attendance, just because one of 
our members who stands in a store is willing 
to let himself be known as a Friend, and their 
conversation results in an invitation to attend 
one of our meetings. They go away from the 
meeting acknowledging singular impressions 
of good received, above what was expected. 

Are there not many more such loyal mem- 
bers who need not stand idle in the market- 
place ?—who may stand in their week-day 
services as index-fingers to Truth, and to a 
spiritual worship? 

The late William U. Ditzler acknowledged 
that he could make more money by letting his 
business-room in the heart of the City for rent 
than by conducting his trade in it Runt he 
felt he ought daily to occupy that room as a 
mission-station, so accessible to his numerous 
callers of many denominations. So in natural, 
—that is, unaffected and unforced— conversa- 
tion, with an eye to the pointings of Truth, 
many were turned to a convincement of prin- 
ciples of true life, who might have gone away 
as unconcerned as they came in. No matter if 
it seemed a loafing-place for some. It was a 
loafing that meant business for him,—even 
**wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business ?”’ 

Customers also, in their turn, have much 
influence with those who stand behind coun- 
ters to serve them. It has seemed pathetic 
at times to see the longing of waiters, who 
have learned to expect customers to treat them 
as machines, to draw towards one who has no- 
ticed them with the fellow-feeling of a fel- 
low-being, or has expressed an interest in 
their reading or evening study. This has led 
to church matters, and to an asking for the 
privilege of attending our meeting for worship. 
One of these discoveries was a waiter in a 
restaurant, formerly educated in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, and now studying law by 
evening reading and lectures. But it is to our 
employees at home that a crucial test of our 
Quakerism as of Christ’s spirit appears. How 
many servants are won to membership by the 
savor of our lives? 
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A STATEMENT AS TO AUTHORSHIP.—The 
interesting extract in the issue of Third Month 
14th, entitled ‘‘Convincement concerning Tes- 
timonies for Truth” is there stated to have 
been taken from ‘‘Biographical sketches and 
Anecdotes of Friends” by Thomas Scatter- 
good. It seems proper to correct this error in 
relation to its authorship, by mentioning that 
this book was compiled from a series of articles 
contributed to THE FRIEND by the late Nathan 
Kite*, of this city, and published in it during 
the year 1847 and some subsequent years, up- 
der the title of ‘‘Thomas Scattergood and His 
Times.” The compilation was made by his 
nephew our friend William Kite, of German- 
town, Phila., lately deceased. ise Dic abe 

PHILADELPHIA, Third Month 16th, 1903. 


ee 


History of the Friends’ Registers. 
Extracts from Papers by John S. Rowntree. 


The very early establishment of the Friends’ 
registration system apears to have been prin- 
cipally due to the sagacity of George Fox. It 
was a striking piece of constructive legisla- 
tion. The Friends of the Commonwealth per- 
iod do not formally assign, in documents that 
have come down to us, many reasons for es- 
tablishing these registers; in a memorandum 
presently to be quoted it will be observed that 
the example of Scripture is appealed to. There 
is, however, no difficulty in seeing that a reg- 
ister of births, deaths, and marriages, was a 
virtual necessity for a Society then in process 
of organization upon the principles proclaimed 
by Fox and his colleagues. As anvutcome of 
their spiritual apprehension of Christian truth, 
the Friends had ceased to have their children 
christened, their weddings celebrated, and 
their funerals conducted by the clergy, and 
consequently these great events in human 
life had ceased to be recorded in the parochial 
registers. It was of prime moment for secur- 
ing the validity of marriages solemnized by 
the Friends’ ceremonial that authentic regis- 
ters should be preserved, whilst the transmis- 
sion of property, and the security of the le- 
gal status of children demanded that proofs of 
births and deaths should be easily accessible. 

In the following passage from documents of 
the Commonwealth era, enjoining the registra- 
tion of births, deaths, and marriages, the use 
of the term ‘‘members” is observable. 


“16thly. And also that Friends buy necessary 
Books for the registering of Births, Marriages and 
Burials as the holy men of God did of old, as you 
may read through the Scriptures that every one 
may be ready to give testimony and certificate 
thereof if need require or any be called thereunto.” 
From paper signed “G. F.” with note—“ Copies of 
this to be sent all abroad among Friends in their 
men’s meetings.” 

“3. That a record be kept as (Friends are moved) 
of the births and children of such as are members 
or Friends and of the burial of the dead who die in 
the Lord (as they depart out of the body), which be 
done after the manner of the Holy men of God re- 
corded in the Scriptures and not after the custom 
of the heathen that-know not God.” Third Month, 
1659. (Meeting of Friends of four counties.) 


*Nathan Kite was a frequent and valuable contributor 
to THE FRIEND for many years. Besides the series re- 
ferred to in this article, he wrote that entitled “Biogra- 
phical sketches of Ministers, Elders and other concerned 
members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” published in 
the years 1853 to 1862, and that entitled “Musings and 
Memories” 1861-1865. His death occurred First Month 
4th, 1867, in his sixty-third year. 


The period over which the Friends’ regis- 
ters in England and Wales extend may be 
taken at two hundred and fifty years. The 
earliest entries antedate the appointment of 
the Lord Protector, and they have since been 
uninterruptedly maintained down to the reign 
of Edward VII. The entries in these regis- 
ters rapidly increased in number after the 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings were estab- 
lished 1660-1670, attaining their maximum 
just prior to the colonization of Pennsylvania. 
In their subsequent history two dates stand 
out conspicuously,—1737 and 1887—the for- 
mer because the line of membership in the 
Society was then more clearly defined by Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, the latter because the 
State then established a complete system of 
civil registration throughout England and 
Wales. It is hardly correct to say, as 1s 
sometimes done, that membership did not ex- 
ist among Friends before 1737; we have seen 
that the word ‘‘member’’ occurs in the official 
documents of the Commonwealth period, and 
—what is more important—the substance of 
membership, community in a body, carrying 
with it reciprocal duties between the individ- 
ual and the congregation, had been long rec- 
ognized. For eighty or ninety years this mem- 
bership was determined almost automatically 
by union in worship, in manner of life, by pe- 
cuniary contributions to common objects, by 
participation in suffering, and when the need 
arose, by participation in the charity’so gener- 
ously extended to the poor and the persecuted 
of ‘‘the people called Quakers.” 

As years passed the relief of the poor be- 
came attended with growing difficulty. It is 
a curious illustration of the perversity of hu- 
man nature that even when persecution was 
hottest there were persons who preferred to 
live upon alms, though in a prison, to doing 
honest work; and when persecution was re- 
laxed the same spirit manifested itself in an 
aggravated form. In 1710 the records of the 
Yearly Meeting contain a long document, in- 
troduced by John Wyeth, showing the difficulty 
there was both in determining who were en- 
titled to receive the relief of the Society, and, 
in sume cases, upon whom the obligation of 
giving relief rested. Persons claimed relief 
who were not thought deserving by their 
Monthly Meetings, and these Meetings some- 
times [questioned] among themselves as to 
which was liable to give relief. Hence grew 
up a body of legislation, and of practice, de- 
termined sometimes by appeals to superior 
meetings . . . The results of this legislation 
have been far-reaching; as respects registra- 
tion, they became apparent onty gradually. 
Previous to 1737 the births of all the chil- 
dren of Friends whose parents so desired, had 
been registered in the Society’s books. Hence- 
forth those not in membership were marked 
““‘N. M.” ... On the establishment of the 
civil registration in 1837 the Friends’ registra- 
tion of non-member children entirely ceased, 
conformably with the regulation of the Yearly 
Meeting of 18386... 

In conformity with this regulation the birth- 
register, since mid-summer 1837, has been 
exclusively one of members, an alteration 
which reduced the annual entries by more than 
one-third. The change in respect to deaths 
was less abrupt.“‘ The register of mortality 
after 1837, so far'as non-members were con- 


cerned, became virtually a register of burials: 
a considerable but diminishing number of 
non-member entries are still made, of persons 
not in membership, interred in Friends’ burig) 
grounds. 

In 1840 the Friends’ registers were surrep. 
dered to Government. They were stated ip 
round figures tu contain entries of two hup. 
dred and sixty thousand births, three hundred 
and ten thousand burials and forty thousand 
marriages. Subsequently other register books 
were discovered, and in 1857, a further gyy. 
render of volumes was made. 

Two questions of historical interest present 
themselves in connection with the registers 
thus surrendered to government—first, do 
these registers practically represent the whole 
of Friends’ registers for England and Wales, 
1650-1837? Secondly, how far was the Sp. 
ciety successful in securing complete denomi- 
national registration of the births, deaths, and 
marriages of the people? 

1. It is known that other register books 
must have existed besides those which have 
been surrendered. In certain districts the 
records are obviously incomplete. In the lat- 
ter years of the seventeenth century, almost 
all the Friends in a rural district’would some- 
times emigrate, taking, it is believed, their 
registers with them. It is obvious that the 
documents now in the possession of the Gov- 
ernment do not include all the registers which 
at one time or another have existed, but what 
proportion have been lost must be a matter of 
conjecture; we believe those best qualified to 
judge are of the opinion that the lost regis- 
ters do not form any large proportion of the 
whole number. 

2. The answer to the second question must 
likewise be based largely upon conjecture, but 
it is clear that the seventeenth century 
Friends registers do not indicate the exist- 
ence of a Friend population nearly so large as 
there is reason to believe it did exist. Itis 
patent that the number of entries in times of 
relaxed church government, e.g. 1740-60, di- 
minished, and again recovered when the disci- 
pline was re-established. We see that at the 
present time, of the whole number of persons 
who would have been accounted Friends in the 
latter part of the seventeenth and the earlier 
part of the eighteenth centuries about one 
third are not so closely identified with the 
Society as to be ‘‘in membership.” In every 
religious community there is a margin of bor- 
derers, persons more or less sympathetic, like 
Judge Fell in the days of the Commonwealth, 
yet not fully identified with the body. Up 
doubtedly many persons occupied this position 
in the seventeenth century, and it must bk 
doubtful how far this class employed the 
Friends’ registers. A close examination of 
the early registration entries shows that the 
record of births is less complete than that of 
burials. It is, however, wonderful that the 
seventeenth century registers are as complete 
as they are; they are a monument to the care 
of Friends in those days, especially in view of 
the constant and terrible persecution which, 
during the Commonwealth and the reign of 
(Charles the Second, a period of nearly forty 
years, was constantly consigning to prisd 
those upon whom the care of registration 
would naturally devolve. We do not, how 
ever, think that these registers represent the 
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vital statistics of the whole Friend popula- 
tion, in the same sense in which those of the 
Registrar General now represent births, deaths 
and marriages of the whole English popula- 


jon. 
tio To be continued.) 


The Confessors of Peace from the Second Century 
to the Era of Mahomet. 
IIL. 


That Christians were enrolled in the army a 
century before the advent of Constantine is ap- 
parent from references made by Tertullian, Eu- 
sebius, and other contemporary writers. That 
they were there in great numbers, so as to form 
a separate legion, is not at all to be credited. 
Thus, the story of the ‘‘Thundering Legion” 
of the second century, as applied to a distinct 
body of Christians soldiers, may be set down 
asamyth. According to this legend, as we 
may properly term it, the Emperor, Marcus 
Aurelius, being at war with the Germans and 
Sarmatians (A. D. 174), his army was found 
in a place of great peril, suffering the tor- 
tures of intolerable thirst, and at the same 
time threatened with overthrow by the enemy. 
At this juncture, we are told, the Twelfth Le- 
gion, composed entirely of Christians, fell 
upon their knees, and, putting up a prayer for 
succor, a great thunder storm arose, where- 
by the thirst of the Romans was relieved 
while the barbarians were utterly terrified and 
suffered a signal defeat. And so, says the 
account, the emperor out of gratitude gave 
the title ‘‘Thundering” to the legion, while he 
ordered the persecution of the Christians to 
cease. But this same Twelfth Legion had 
borne the name of ‘‘Thundering”’ from the 
time of the Emperor Augustus; and although 
the incident of deliverance from remarkable 
danger is spoken of by heathen writers, the 
Christians do not appear as participants in the 
event. Furthermore, there was no persecu- 
tion prevailing at that time in Gaul, not, in- 
deed, until three years after the emperor’s un- 
anticipated victory. 

We may now refer to the first war said to 
have been fought under the banner of the 
cross. This occurred in the year 311, when 
Maximilian, the associate of Diocletian in the 
purple, made an attempt to force the Chris- 
tian Armenians uf Koordistan to sacrifice to 
the Roman gods. Resenting the indignity in 
amore forcible manner than had their prede- 
cessors in the faith, war followed; but, be- 
cause of pestilence and famine in his army, 
Maximilian not being able to bring his force 
promptly forward, suffered a disastrous de- 
feat. It is related that Maximilian died 
within the same year of a loathsome disease, 
attributed by his contemporaries to be a punish- 
ment from heaven for his persecution of the 
Christians. 

The reply of Jonathan Dymond to the query, 
“When did Christians become soldiers?” is 
thus given: ‘‘When their general fidelity to 
Christianity became relaxed; when in other 
respects, they violated its principles; when 
they had begun to ‘dissemble,’ and to ‘falsify 
their word,’ and to ‘cheat; when Christian 
casuists had persuaded them that they might 
sit at meat in the idol’s temple; when Chris- 
tans accepted even the priesthoods of idola- 

In a word, they became soldiers, when 
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they ceased to be Christians. The departure 
from original faithfulness, was, however, not 
suddenly general. Like every other corrup- 
tion, war obtained by degrees. WUuring the 
first two hundred years, not a Christian sol- 
dier is upon record [or, if there were those 
who claimed tu be such, it is likely they had 
largely forsaken the pure faith, were back- 
sliders, as will be shown a little farther on. } 
In the third century, when Christianity be- 
came partially corrupted, Christian soldiers 
were common. ‘The number increased with 
the increase of general profligacy; until at 
last, in the fourth century, Christians became 
soldiers without hesitation, and, perhaps, with- 
out remorse. Here and there, however, an 
ancient father still lifted up his voice for 
peace; but these, one after another, dropping 
from the world, the tenet that war is unlaw- 
ful, ceased at length to be a tenet of the 
church. 

In Backhouse and Tylor’s ‘‘Early Church 
History, to the Death of Constantine,’’ (4th 
edition, 1899) this so momentous epoch in the 
history of Christendom is adverted to as fol- 
lows: 

“*If the testimony committed by Christ to 
his disciples against all use of the sword was 
upheld more feebly in the third century than 
in the second, it may be considered to have 
fallen entirely out of sight after the victories 
of Constantine. Then began that unhallowed 
union of the worship of Mars with the wor- 
ship of the God of peace, that fatal en- 
circling of the cross with the laurel, by which 
the church has been dazzled and disgraced 
down to the present day. From this time the 
Christian conscience on this great question is 
silent, or all but silent. Augustine speaks the 
mind of the Church when he says: ‘Some- 
times the powers of this world fear God; 
sometimes they fear Him not. The Emperor 
Julian [who reigned 361-363] was an unbe- 
liever, an apostate, an idolater; and yet Chris- 
tian soldiers served under him. When, in- 
deed, a question arose as to their obedience 
to Christ, they acknowledged Him only who is 
in heaven. Whensoever the emperor ordered 
them to worship idols, or to offer incense, they 
preferred God to him. But [mark the guilty 
and disastrous severance!] when he said, ‘Draw 
out the line of battle, march against this or 
that nation,—forthwith. they obeyed their 
king.’ ’’ 

Continuing the remark in the first section 
of this essay concerning those who surren- 
dered their lives in martyrdom, it may be said 
that the self-sacrifice of the Christians of this 
later period appears not to have been actuated 
by the pure spirit which animated the Chris- 
tians of the two preceding centuries. A ten- 
dency to self-immolation—as remarked by Ma- 
son in his ‘‘ Persecution of Diocletian” —began 
to be manifest, a too ready offering of the 
body to the rack and torture, that the crown 
of martyrdom might be won. Hence, fol- 
lowing the persecutions, arose the unhealthy 
tendency to make saints of martyrs, to col- 
lect and even worship their bones, clothes, 
books and other relics, and to visit their 
tombs, invoking their intercession. The Acts 
and Passions of the martyrs of that and suc- 
ceeding times have been preserved, the great 
majority of them exhibiting the effects of this 
degenerate spirit. 
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After this glance forward at the generally 
prevailing conditions, we will now need to 
turn backward in the narrative. 

Pliny, the younger, who was sent (A. D. 
103) as proconsul to the Asiatic provinces of 
Bithynia and Pontus, in the reign of the Em- 
peror Trajan, observed that many of the tem- 
ples were deserted, that the ordained rites of 
worship were being singularly neglected and 
that victims for sacrifices were rarely pur- 
chased. The cause, he soon found, was owing 
to the contagion of the new ‘‘superstition.” 
Writing to the emperor some particulars of the 
belief and practices of these errant people, as 
he understood them, he proceeded to state 
what steps he had already inaugurated to 
stamp out the dangerous heresy, and then 
asked for definite instructions how further to 
proceed in the matter. It was his method, 
with those brought before him for neglect of 
the temple service, first to ask whether they 
were Christians. Should they confess to the 
charge, they were threatened with capital 
punishment. ‘‘In case of obstinate persever- 
ance,’’ he goes on to say, ‘‘l ordered them 
to be executed; for this | had no doubt, what- 
ever was the nature of their religion, that 
stubbornness and inflexible obstinacy ought to 
be punished . . . Many repeated after me an 
invocation to the gods, and offered worship 
with wine and frankincense to your image 
(which fur this purpose I had ordered to be 
brought with the images of the divinities), 
and also reviled the name of Christ, —none of 
which things, | am told, a real Christian can 
be induced to do.” 

‘The emperor’s reply was a general approval 
of the course adopted by his deputy, that pun- 
ishment was to be visited upon the Christians 
unless they recanted and performed sacrifice 
to the gods, though he did not encourage their 
being directly sought out by the police. Soon 
it became evident that many were not thor- 
oughly established in the faith, yielding un- 
conditional submission. The temples were 
again frequented, the pagan sacrifices were 
offered, the festivals were thronged. AA little 
later, Trajan himself, victorious against his 
enemies, came to Antioch in Syria, where the 
Christians were numerous, and where the aged 
(gnatius, who had been a disciple of the 
Apostle John, was chief elder or bishop. In- 
censed that this Christ, so much spoken of, 
should divide his imperial authority, Trajan 
commanded anew the worship of the Roman 
gods, threatening with death those who con- 
tinued obdurate in their refusal. To avert 
the storm, Ignatius requested to be brought 
into the presence of the emperor, who now 
himself conducted the inquisition, and who at 
the end pronounced this sentence: ‘‘We com- 
mand that Ignatius, who affirms that he car- 
ries within him Him who was crucified, he 
put in chains and taken to great Rome, there 
to be devoured by the beasts for the gratifica- 
tion of the people.’ The joyful reply of Ig- 
natius, to the sentence was: ‘‘I thank thee, 
QO Lord, that thou hast vouchsafed to honor 
me with a perfect love toward thee, and 
hast made me to be bound with iron chains 
like thy Apostle Paul.” The martyrdom of 
Ignatius in the Coliseum, a Jone, supplicating, 
most venerable figure, the prey of wild beasts 
in the arena,—a multitude of tens of thou- 
sands of onlookers tier above tier witnessing 
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the savage spectacle—has been often pathet- 

ically described. It was a testimony unto 

death that doubtless strengthened very many. 
(To be continued.) 


>. 


and again been tried, all producing no appre- 
ciable effect in the all-to-be-desired end, to 
have a happy home. If love and virtue rest 
not there, happiness remains a stranger, too. 

It is true the world is beautiful, and God’s 
work in nature pleasing to the eye, but what 
avails all this to the man in whose heart 
hatred, jealousy or discontent find a lodgment? 
He carries the cause of his unhappiness in his 
own bosom. The eye is never satisfied with 
seeing, nor the ear with hearing, but always 
lusts for more. 

We as men, drink in pleasure, when in good 
health and of sound mind we behold the beau- 
ties of nature; and even the copies uf them by 
art are held in esteem, but these all are a 
thousand times enhanced as men become, so 
that they may with “* humble, unpresumptuous 
eye’’ look on all these beautiful creations, 
and feel, if not express that feeling, ** My 
Father made them all.” Herein lies man’s hap- 
piness complete; ina humble, watchful, pray- 
erful walk with God. 

He who first ordained and blessed the family 
union, now to those who seek Divine guid- 
ance, unites heart to heart in a heavenly union 
and ever remains to cement and bless the tie 
that binds. 

As Christ rules in the heart and is head 
over the man, so is the man the head of his 
household ruling in God’s fear. And as Christ 
Jesus loved to minister to the needs of his 
servants, so do these as helpmeets know how 
to serve one another in love; gentle to the 
erring, steadfast and firm in the right, having 
a unity of purpose and aim, placing their 
eternal interests and duties first, constant in 
love and fervent in spirit, loving God above 
all earthly blessings, for He alone is the 
source and fountain of all our joys and the 
giver of all good. 

As these together draw near in spirit to 
worship and adore the God of all the families 
of the earth He will make his presence known; 
He will throw around them his mantle of love, 
tender their spirits, and kindle a flame of 
prayer or praise, when on bended knee they 
will be constrained to say, ‘‘Come let us bow 
down, let us kneel before the Lord our Maker.’’ 
**The blessing of the Lord which maketh rich, 
and to which no sorrow is added” will rest 
upon them and theirs, and rejoicing in the 
Lord, their cup at times will overflow. 

In the love, peace and harmony found in 
such a home, the inmates have a foretaste of 
their more glorious home in heaven, and even 
the cares and trials of life are but as waves, 
ever wafting them nearer to that eternal shore. 

W. W. B. 





For “THe FRIEND.” 
When Home is Sweet. 


Home is not merely four square walls, 
Though with pictures hung and gilded ; 
Home is where affection calls— 
Fill'd with shrines the heart has builded ! 


Home!—go watch the faithful dove 
Sailing neath the heaven above us— 

Home is where there’s one to love ! 
Home is where there's one to love us! 

























Home’s not merely roof and room— 
It needs something to endear it; 

Home is where the heart can bloom, 
Where there’s some kind lip to cheer it! 


What is home with none to meet? 
None to welcome, none to greet us? 
Home is sweet, and only sweet, 
Where there's one we love to meet us. 
— Selected. 

Even birds have nests and beasts have dens, 
which are the dearest spots on earth to them. 
It is not then surprising that man whose per- 
ceptions and affections are many fold brighter, 
should delight to speak of home, sweet hoine. 
Man’s Creator knew and said, ‘‘It is not good 
that the man should be alone,” and in his 
wisdom the Lord made woman to be a help- 
meet to him. And though sin as a dark cloud 
obscured man’s bright hopes of heaven, it 
robbed him not of every earthly bliss. Yea, 
the tempter would, if he could, make man be- 
lieve that man must now forfeit these, if once 
he turn his steps into the straight and narrow 
way. But this is not true. God designed and 
formed the family ere man fell. His blessing 
rested thereupon. And nowhere else on earth 
are found sweeter earthly joys and flowing 
streams of comfort than those that like per- 
ennial springs are found in Christian homes. 
And what sweetens every bitter cup, for such 
at times must come to all, is this, that even 
though death itself may enter and make his 
inexorable demand, the inmates of that home 
rejoice in an assured hope of a home beyond 
the grave, where neither sorrow, pain nor death 
can ever come. 

Who would not have a happy home? It is 
a thought that quickens the step of young 
men in the race of life, and ofttimes gives 
them steadiness of purpose. It lies deeply 
seated in the bosom of the maiden, gently 
prompting her to cultivate every grace that 
would be cenducive to such a desirable consum- 
mation. And yet it may appear strange, but it 
is true, that whoever in earnest starts with 
this high and noble aim, must take like steps 
to those of the would-be Christian. And so 
much is this the case, that it is easy for the 
Christian to have a happy home. A Chris- 
tian home and a happy home, shuuld always 
be, and mostly are, interchangeable terms. 
What then is this happiness-producing elixir? 
It is the denial of self, and the earnest desire 
and endeavor to minister to other’s comfort 
and joy, This isa never-failing lubricant of 
the machinery of life, causing everything to 
run smoothly and well. 

Palaces, paintings, costly articles of virtu 
—yes, all that wealth could buy, have time 


>. _ —_ 


SOME men are surprised, when they retire 
from business late in life, to find that they 
have nothing to retire to, that they have de- 
stroyed the capacity for appreciating the 
things they thought they would enjoy.— Suc- 
cess. 

THERE is no nobler sight anywhere than to 
behold a man quietly and resolutely put aside 
the lower things that the higher may come in 
to him To put aside everything that 
hinders the highest from coming to us, and 
then to call to us that highest, which—nay, 
who—is waiting always to come—this as the 
habit of a life that is noble.—Phillips Brooks. 


engine have taken their places and we mg 
yet have a Holland without windmills. 









The bridge with its approaches will be two 
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Science and Industry. 


THE windmills of Holland are on the wane, 
All now standing are old and no new ones arp 
being built. The gas engine and the steap 
















THE Pennsylvania railroad will bu‘ld a ney 
bridge across the East River at New York 
City to cost over eight million dollars, | 
will require three years to complete the work, 








miles long, the central span will be eight bun. 
dred and forty feet in length, and the bridge 
will be one hundred and thirty-five feet above 
the river. The structure will contain sixty. 
one million pounds of steel. 
















A CORRESPONDENT asks:—‘‘ Would it not be 
desirable to call attention of readers of Tag 
FRIEND to the fact that the interesting article 
in No. 33 on ‘Getting Rid of Hyacinths,” 
quoted from a contemporary, refers to the 
water-hyacinth (Pontederia), and not to our 
common hyacinth with a bulb? Both are often 
cultivated for their flowers. 

Sincerely, 
Henry S. CONARD. 























‘“‘Ir I were a farmer,” said John to his 
mother, ‘‘I wouldn’t let any old thistles grow 
in my field.’’ 

‘‘But how about the field you do own?” 
asked his mother, very seriously. ‘‘I thought 
I saw a thistle sprouting up in it the other 
day.” 

‘‘The field I do own?’’ asked John in gur- 
prise. 

‘‘The other day I heard you say, ‘plague 
take it,’ an expression I never heard you use 
before. [ said, ‘some one has sown a thistle 
in John’s heart.’ ”’ 






























‘-A SINGLE Treasury note measures three 
and one-eighth inches wide by seven and one 
fourth inches long, and will suspend forty-one 
pounds lengthwise and ninety-one pounds cross 
wise. Notes are printed four to a sheet. A 
sheet will suspend one hundred and eight 
pounds lengthwise and one hundred and seven- 
ty-seven pounds crosswise. 

‘*The remarkable strength of a United 
States Treasury note may thus be seen ata 
glance and I venture to say that not one person 
in amillion would have guessed the great tet 
acity of the paper,which, when properly print 
ed and stamped, becomes good money.— Wash- 
ington Star. 


































































































ONE of the inventions recently made is the 
‘‘girlless telephone.’’ It has been tested with 
great success in New Bedford and Fall River; 
the German government has just purchased 
the European rights to it, and already an ex 
change is in operation in Berlin. The secrecy 
of the system is the point that attracts the 
user. The caller makes his own connectiot, 
and it is absolutely impossible for any persol 
to hear one word of the conversation except 
the speaker and the one addressed. The Illi 
nois Telephone and Telegraph Company ® 
building an exchange that will accommodate 
twenty-five thousand instruments, and it will 
be installed in Chicago by the first of Tenth 
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the last of which he was sentenced for banish- | 
ment, and continued a prisoner nearly eight | 


years, to the great detriment of his health; 
being often put in the common jail; which 
trials the Lord carried him through with 
much patience, contentedness and quietness 
of mind, he being given up to the will of God. 

He was a serviceable man in many respects, 
and willing to do what offices of love he could 
for any. He traveled much in the service of 
Truth in his younger years whilst he had 
strength of body . . . The last four months 
before his death, he went little abroad, but 
grew weaker and weaker; which his wife per- 
ceiving, did much importune him to advise 
with some doctor; but he answered her, ‘‘I 
would not have thee confide too much in doc- 
tors, for they will all prove physicians of no 
value to me. I thank God I know that power 
which in former ages raised the dead and 
healed all diseases and if it is the will of 
God, he can restore and heal me; his will be 
done!”’ 

His greatest infirmity was an affection of 
the stomach and shortness of breath, which 
often brought faintings, which he bore with 
great patience . . . He told some friends he 
had this testimony, that he had served the 
Lord with faithfulness, and with an upright 
heart, to the best of his knowledge . . . 

At another time to a friend he said, ‘‘None 
know the virtue and goodness of ‘ruth so 
well, as when they draw near their latter end, 
when all outward comforts fail, and sickness 
and weakness come upon them.’’ 

He further said he had travelled in the ser- 
vice of Truth when he had strength of body, 
and the Lord had given him many living testi- 
monies to bear for his name; in all of which 
he was faithful. and the remembrance of it 
warmed his heart at that time: for he could 
say that his care was not to speak more than 
what the Lord gave him to speak, that there- 
by his name might be honored. Many times 
and upon several occasions, he fully manifest- 
ed the true satisfaction and peace he had with 
the Lord; often desiring to be dissolved, that 
he might go home to his rest. The Lord’s 
love and gentle dealing appeared very largely 
towards him, giving him many times ease of 
body and comfortable seasons of refreshment; 
and he generally rested well in the night until 
but about a week before his death; for which 
favor he would often break forth into praises 
and thanksgiving for his goodness and mercy 
to him . . . When his sleep was taken from 
him, he continued quiet, patient and sensible 
to the last moment. When his wife saw that 
he slept little, and took hardly enough to keep 
him alive, she was full of grief; which he per- 
ceiving, said to her, ‘‘Thou must give me up, 
but it will not be long before thou and I shall 
meet again in that blessed state, where all 
tears shall be wiped from our eyes.”’ 

The day before his death he said to his 
children, ‘‘You, who are likely to enjoy what 
I have, I would have you to remember the ad- 
vice of your father, and live in the fear of 
God, as it becomes the Truth; then you will be 
as monuments, and it will go well with you, and 
what I leave will be a blessing to you. 
Beware of earthly-mindedness, and pride and 
prodigality which are a dishonor to any 
family; and bring up your children in plain- 
ness, and not in the fashions and super- 


fluities of the world, which passeth away. 
Remember my advice who speaks to you in 
love, for wve will be to the wicked. 
say more but my strength faileth.’’ The day 
he died he spoke little, his last words being, 
‘“‘Now I am going to the Lord.’’ Thus he 
finished his course the sixth of the Tenth 
Month, 1695, in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age. _ 

THE DAY SHALL DECLARE It.—Christians 
are working in this world to some extent in 
the dark. We are to obey orders from a Di- 
vine Master though we may not understand 
their bearing, or fully comprehend their re- 
sults; and never till the great day shall we 
come to a full knowledge of the fruits of the 
work which we have done in this world. Then 
the bread cast on the waters shall be found 
after many days. Then the saving words 
which we have spoken shall come echoing 
back, to fill our hearts with never-ceasing 
joy. The following instance is related by Ca- 
non Twells: 

‘*A friend of mine, a layman, was once in 
the company of a very eminent preacher, then 
in the decline of life. My friend happened to 
remark what a comfort it must be to him to 
think of all the good he had done by his gift 
of eloquence. The eyes of the old man filled 
with tears, and he said, ‘You little know! You 
little know! If I ever turned one heart from 
the ways of disobedience to the wisdom of the 
just, God has withheld the assurance from me. 
I have been admired, and flattered, and run 
after; but how gladly 1 would forget all that 
to be told of a single soul I have been instru- 
mental in saving?’’ The eminent preacher 
entered into his rest. There was a great 
funeral. Many pressed around the grave who 
had oftentime; hung entranced upon his lips. 
My friend was there, and by his side a stran- 
ger, who was so deeply moved that when 
all was over my friend said to him, ‘You knew 
him, I suppose?’ ‘Knew him,’ was the reply, 
‘No; I never spoke to him, but I owe to him 
my soul!’”’ 

Many a soul has had an experience some- 
what similar, and many others doubtless will 
have such experiences in the great day. 
Hence we must labor on toiling, watching, 
hoping and praying till the Lord shall in his 
own good time give us to see the fruits of our 
labors in the kingdom of our God.—Common 
People. 


Gop made mothers before he made minis- 
ters: the progress of Christ’s kingdom de- 
pends more upon the influence of faithful, 
wise and pious mothers than upon any other 
human agency. — Theodore L. Cuyler. 


It is character that counts ina nation as in 
aman. Itis a good thing to have a clean, 
fine, intellectual development in a nation, to 
produce orators, artists, successful business 
men; but it is an infinitely greater thing to 
have those solid qualities which we group to- 
gether under the name of character—sobriety, 
steadfastness, the sense of obligation towards 
one’s neighbor and one’s God, hard common 
sense, and combined with it the gift of gener- 
ous enthusiasm toward whatever is right. 
These are the qualities which go to make up 
true national greatness.— Roosevelt. 


ee 
For “THE FrRigxp” 
A BIRD'S FUNERAL. 


I would | Drop down, ye heavens, and form in silent line, 


Stand with mute majestic mein demure, 
The folded wing upon the breast is still. 
Hark! for the silent footfall draweth near 
He marks the end; how much more the soul 
Bending to his behest, response shall sing 
And with sublimest reach of cleaving wings, 
Rise with lifting heavens to central throne. 


H. T. MILugr. 
BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 


For “ THE FRIEND,” 
“By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know ‘Them,” 


‘*A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit.”” This to my mind is one of the most 
impressive truths uttered by Jesus in his Ser. 
mon on the Mount, in which we may find all 
we need to live by tu insure us true happiness 
in this life and peace and rest beyond. How 
eusily we can see the result of a pure, u- 
selfish life. It needs no words of mouth for 
these are as nothing; it is action and works by 
which we know them. Men may preach the 
most eloquent sermons, full of intellectual cul- 
ture and scriptural knowledge, but if they fail 
tu stop by the wayside and help their weaker 
brother; if they be not charitable toward otb- 
ers’ views; if they be. not patient and loving 
towards all, we know at once the tree is cor- 
rupt. Then, again, we come in contact with 
others whose beautiful works shine out in their 
homes and wherever their presence is, it is 
felt, then we know there is the Christ spirit. 

It need not always be those that engage in 
great charitable works nor those who are 
gifted with high mental attainments, that 
bring forth the best fruit, but only the most 
faithful in lending the helping hand, giving the 
cheering words from a heart filled with love 
and sympathy to the many wounded spirits 
that see only darkness and despair in the fu- 
ture before them, to forget self, and know 
that we are in a measure our brother’s keeper. 
Christ’s whole life was filled with tenderest 
sympathy for his fellow-creatures, thinking 
not of his own trials, but always found reliev- 
ing other’s woes. When He said to his fol- 
lowers: ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
He had reference to those who were not living 
according to his words and example, knowing 
that the fruit came always true to the tree 
that bore it, for as He says, ‘‘Do men gather 
grapes from thorns or figs from thistles.” 
While He enjoins his hearers to ‘‘judge not 
lest they be judged,” yet the caution wast 
‘*beware of those who were false prophets,” 
meaning so clearly those that did so much pro 
phesying and yet neglected to do the will of 
their Heavenly Father. Let us then be ever 
watchful over our hearts and actions, that we 
may be known by our fruits. 


aoe ettiiisaea 


I REJOICE that He is come, and hath chosen 
you in the furnace; it was even there where 
ye and he set tryst. That is an old method 
of Christ’s; he keepeth the good fashion with 
you, that was in Hosea’s days: ‘‘Therefore, 
behold, I will bring her into the wilderness, 
and speak to her heart.’’ There was no talk 
ing to her heart while he and she were in the 
fair city, and at euse; but out in the cold, 
waste wilderness he whispered to her, ‘‘Thot 
art mine.’’— Samuel Rutherford. 
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Selected for “‘ THE FRIEND.” 
Alexander Jaffray. 


Alexander Jaffray, of Kingswell, in the 
north of Scotland, born in the city of Aber- 
deen, was one who early remembered his Crea- 
tor; and as he grew in years he increased in 
a religious concern towards God and those 
whom he thought feared him. He joined 
when young with the Presbyterians, though he 
was educated in another form of religion; but 
some time after, when those people got into 
rule and government, they forgot their former 
low and persecuted condition, and grew high, 
rigid, and fierce persecuturs of others; there- 
fore he soon disliked them and signified the 
same to some of the chiefest among them, 
having been himself one of those commission- 
ers who were deputed by the nation of Scot- 
land to treat on articles with King Charles the 
Second, then in Holland, in the year 1650. 

After he left the Presbyterian way, for 
some time he was among the Independents, 
and finding them also to be fur setting up 
themselves, and persecuting others he could 
no longer follow them. After this he re- 
mained in private for some years a solitary 
mourner, not joining with any profession of 
religion; nor suffering several of his children 
to be sprinkled or baptized (as they called it), 
because he could not own their way of consti- 
tuting national churches; and this was long 
before he was called a Quaker. In his solitary 
retirement he sought the Lord, waiting for 
a people who were spiritually touched with a 
Divine coal from the altar, to kindle true and 
spiritual sacrifices to God. 

When he first heard that God had raised up 
such a people in England, who directed all to 
God’s pure light, Spirit and grace in their own 
hearts, as the most sure teacher and leader 
into all truths, worship and religion, he said 
he felt his heart to leap for joy. After 
weighty examination concerning the people 
called Quakers, who preached the Truth 
among them, he found his heart and soul uni- 
ted to them. This was in the year 1662, a 
time when it was as bitter a cross even as 
death to own them, especially to one of his 
repute; and shortly after, several more men 
of note, in that nation were convinced of the 
same way of truth, as John Swinton in the 
southern parts, David Barclay, Alexander 
Skein, Thomas Mercer, and others. This made 
the priests and others persecute them; but 
they stood their ground, through the grace of 
God and boldly bore their testimony valiantly, 
particularly Alexander Jaffray, contending for 
the Truth in solemn conferences with the bish- 
op of Aberdeen, and the chief preachers of 
that city. 

He was faithful in his testimony to the 
Truth to the last; and in his sickly old age 
was imprisoned many miles from his vuwn 
house, for non-payment of tithes. It is re- 
markable that, a little before this imprison- 
ment, being near to death, as was judged by 
all who saw him, he signified under his hand, 
being altogether unable to speak, by a great 
swelling in his throat, that his God had yet a 
service for him to do, in suffering for his pre- 
cious Truth; and that he was not to die at 
that time. 

He was taken sick the latter end of the 
Fourth Month, 1673; and during the twelve 

ys of his sickness, he uttered many living 











































testimonies to the blessed Truth, before many 
witnesses, both Friends and other people, who 
visited him; and a few of them are as follows. 
He said ‘‘It was his great joy and comfort in 
that hour, that ever he had been counted wor- 
thy to bear a testimony to, and suffer for, 
that precious testimony of Christ Jesus, his 
inward appearance in the hearts of the chil- 
dren of men, visiting all by his light, grace 
and Spirit, that convinceth of sin; and that it 
was, and would be the great judgment and 
condemnation of many in this nation particu- 
larly of the professors, that they had so 
slighted and despised, yea hated the said light 
and witnesses thereunto.”” Sometimes being 
overcome in spirit, he said, ‘‘Now, Lord, let 
thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
spiritually have seen, my heart hath felt, and 
is feeling, and shall ever feel, thy salvation.” 
He also prophesied of a great and near trial 
shortly to come, wherein some that were not 
what they seemed to be, should be discovered 
and fall; but the upright and lowly ones, the 
lowly shrubs should be preserved, when tall 
and sturdy oakS should be overthrown, which 
is since fulfilled on some. 

He further said, that the Lord had given 
him the garments of praise, instead of the 
spirit of heaviness. 

Sometimes when very sick, he would bless 
the Lord, that now fighting with a natural 
death, he had not an angry God to deal with, 
*‘Oh!” says he, the sting of death is fully 
gone, being reconciled to me as a sweet pas- 
sage, through Him that loved me... A 
lititle before his death he said he had been 
with his God, and had seen deep things; about 
which time he was filled with the power of 
God in a wonderful manner, which much af- 
fected those present, and a little time after, 
he died like a lamb, on the sixth day of the 
Fifth Month, 1673, aged fifty-nine years. 


D. F. P. Noble says that “No follower of scien- 
tific progress has ever taken a locomotive into 
Africa before missionaries had prepared the way.” 

The New York Medical Record says: The Bible 
itself is one of the very best text-books on hygiene 
that has ever been written. He who strictly fol- 
lows its teachings will be a perfect sanitarian. 





Rebecca Harding Davis says : “In the churches 
of America the majority of sermons now are whole- 
some literary essays and ethical discourses. The 
effort is seldom made to convert the soul of the 
man in the pew.” 





The famous traveller, Isabella Bird Bishop, says 
she thinks that no one follows the Master’s footsteps 
so closely as the medical missionary, and no work 
is so entirely satisfying. She has visited such 
missions in many parts of the world. 

Professor Nash, of the Cambridge Protestant 
Episcopal Divinity School predicts a revival of 
monastecism and asceticism in the Christian Church 
in this country within fifty years as a reaction 
against the worldliness of the Church and the world. 

J. H. Jowett recently advised his hearers to come 
to the reading of the Bible as one stands before a 
great picture, with the purpose of finding out the 
Master’s mind. Bible reading will cease to be irk- 
some when we read it with earnest purpose to dis- 
cover the mind of Christ.” 

The Pacific, in an editorial on “ The Service of 
Public Prayer,” says : “ Our non-liturgical churches 
will never regain their lost ground until their pas- 
tors recover the art (!) of public prayer. The fact 
is, that the pastoral prayer is to-day the weakest 
point in public ministerial service. It ought to be 
the strongest.” 





It is stated that the English language is be- 
coming general in the land of Japan, which is 
principally owing to the higher schools and seats 
of learning, making it imperative for students to 
become proficient in English literature before grad- 
uating. With so many natives acquainted with the 
language, the typewriter has become common, and 
all business letters are now dictated to expert 
stenographers, but the language used is not the 
native one ; the Japanese signs would be too much 
for the typewriter, and it is necessary to use Eng- 
lish. The typewriter is therefore doing more towards 
Americanizing Japan than anything else. 


Items Concerning the Society. 

In London Meeting for Sufferings on the 6th 

instant pemission was given for Rufus M. Jones to 

use the map prepared for the bicentenary edition of 

George Fox’s Journal in an American edition which 
he is bringing out. 


A movement to enlarge the meeting-house at 
Haverford, at an estimated cost of about $10,000, 
to be raised mostly by private contributions, hav- 
ing the consent of Western District Monthly Meet- 
ing, is now progressing, the required amount seem- 
ing already well assured. 





4 ProTesTANT DiIcTIONARY.—There is being pre- 
pared, for controversial use, a Protestant diction- 
ary. Editors of it include a rare list of English 
scholars, with a few American ones, and the work 
is to be circulated here—not so much a trade pub- 
lication, as a missionary one. The claim is made that 
heads of colleges, clergy and controversialists, when 
asked to give exact information about the causes of 
the Protestant Reformation and their bearing upon 
present day theology, are at sea. There is a Catho- 
lic dictionary of no mean merit that provides con- 
troversialists on the Catholic side with data in 
plenty. The Protestant dictionary is intended to 
do the same for the other side. It is intended 
also, if possible, to arrest the spread of ritualism 
in England and the Catholic movement in the 
United States. Incidentally it is stated that it 
may “ arrest the wave of indefinite religious opinion 
now spreading over the length and breadth of the 
land, and among all Protestant churches.” 





The meeting for worship appointed by the Yearly 
Meetings’ Committee, held in Arch Street Meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, at 4.30 Pp. M. on Sixth-day, the 
20th instant, was attended by a large number, 
under a manifest covering of Divine life and good. 
A second meeting is announced to be held in Twelfth 
Street Meeting-house, at 7.45 p. M., on Fourth-day, 
Fourth Month 8th. 


Harriet Green, who came from England nearly 
a year and a half ago, on a second religious visit 
to American Yearly Meetings and their member- 
ship, has recently deceased, at Salisbury, North 
Carolina, and was buried at Guilford College on the 
17th inst. This solemn event brings to memory 
Susanna Fales, Stanley Pumphrey, and William 
Foster, whose lives were sacrificed to arduous labors 
for American meetings. 








DRINKING AMONG SOCIETY WOMEN.—The drinking 
of intoxicants is becoming alarmingly prevalent 
among society women. It has come to have the 
stamp of fashion, and “ whatever has the stamp of 
fashion goes.” 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, a lady of large 


Notes from Others, 
It has been carefully estimated that the number 
of missionaries who have laid down their lives of 
service in Africa is one hundred and ninety. 
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medical practice and observation, has said that, | a positive utterance on its part relative to discrimination. ' Premier Combes declared that “instead of love, frater. 


“ during the past ten years, drinking among Ameri- 
can women has been steadily increasing. The in- 
crease has been greater among the wealthy classes 
and the younger social sets than among the lower 
strata of society. It is the natural result of great 
wealth and luxury.” 

Dr. Nicholas Senn, an eminent authority in medi- 
cal circles, says: “There is much more drunken- 
ness among women than is dreamed of by most 
people. There is a tendency to imitate the British 
women in this vicious habit. Upon the delicate 
and nervous constitution of the woman, alcohol is 
more injurious in its effects than upon man, and 
when the woman becomes a victim of alcoholism, 
she becomes more depraved than the man victim.” 
Dr. Richard M. Genins says: “ Have treated nearly as 
many cases of alcoholism among society women as 
I have among society men. At summer hotels and 
golf clubs is the practice of drinking, especially, 
prevalent.”— National Advocate. 

DENOMINATIONAL NAMES.— Commenting on the 
desire of many members of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church to have its name changed, the Phila- 
delphia Telegraph says: “As a matter of fact, no 
denomination is well named. That of necessity 
ensues from its being only a part of the whole 
Church, which includes all denominations. The 
Methodists first received their name in derision; the 
Baptists have a name which describes only one of 
their beliefs and practices, and that not the most 
important ; the Presbyterians are called such from 
their form of government, as are also the Congre- 
gationalists ; the Lutherans are named from an 
individual, and he not a Biblical character; the 
Roman Catholic Church, as it is universally called, 
since the movement to drop the qualifying adjec- 
tive has made little headway, even among the 
writers and preachers of that faith, is limited in 
its name by the localizing word ‘Roman,’ which 
is unsatisfactory to many of its leaders. 

“So we see that all bodies of Christendom may 
‘properly quarrel with their name, if they wish to 
take time for such a proceeding. The better way 
is to do as most of them have done—notably the 
Methodists and Quakers, whose names were orig- 
inally terms of contempt — accept the common 
name and make it full of honor and new meaning. 
Men will inevitably read into the name the church's 
character, and whatever the name may be, it will 
be interpreted only in the light of its works and 
worth.” 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States—On the 17th inst. the Panama Canal 
Treaty was ratified by the Senate by a vote of 73 to 5. It 
must be ratified by the Colombian Congress before it 
takes effect. This body will probably convene next month. 
By its terms the “ main works of the canal proper” must 
be begun within two years after the exchange of the rati- 
fications of the treaty, and the canal must be open for 
traffic within twelve years after such period of two years; 
but Colombia consents, in case of unforeseen delays and 
obstacles, to prolong the time limit twelve years. If the 
canal is made a sea level canal, the United states is al- 
lowed ten years more to complete the enterprise. 

‘On the 18th inst. the Senate ratified the Cuban Reci- 
procity Treaty by a vote of 50 to 16 and adjourned sine 
die. This treaty, for the reason that it is a revenue 
measure, it is alleged, must receive the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives. 

The Anthracite Commission has made its report to 
President Roosevelt. It awards 10 per cent. increase in 
wages of all employees from Eleventh Month Ist, 1902, 
when the Commission began its labors, to Fourth Month, 
1903, and awards an increase of wages and shorter hours 
to employees generally after Fourth Month Ist, 1903. 
It provides that awards shall continue in force until Third 
Month 3lst, 1906. It states that “ a labor or other or- 
ganization whose purpose can only be accomplished by the 
violation of law and order of society has no right to exist. 
The right to remain at work where others have ceased to 
work, or to engage anew in work which others have aban- 
doned, is part of the personal liberty of a citizen, that 
can never be surrendered, and every infringement thereof 
merits, and should receive, the stern denouncement of the 
law. The Commission is of opinion that there should be 


interference, boycotting and blacklisting, and this opinion 
it has put in the form of an award, as follows: It is ad- 
judged and awarded: That no person shall be refused 
employment, or in any way discriminated against, on .ac- 
count of membership or non-membership in any labor 
organization ; and that there shall be no discrimination 
against, or interference with, any employee who is not a 
member of any labor organization by members of such or- 
ganization. It provides for a Board of Conciliation to 
adjust differences, consisting of six members.” 

The suit at law by which the United States Government 
seeks to enjoin the consolidation of the Great Northern, 
the Northern Pacific and Burlington Railway systems 
under one corporation, “The Northern Securities Com- 
pany,” has been argued at St. Louis before a Federal 
Court. A summary of the railway systems involved shows 
that the combined mileage is 33,423, and that the out- 
standing stocks and bonds of the companies amount to 
the enormous totals of $3,713,000,000, representing a 
capitalization of $111,000 per mile. This action is taken 
to carry out the law to prevent railroads from merging 
and thus stifle competition. 

The floods in the Mississippi Valley continue to cause 
great damage and anxiety, especially near Memphis, Tenn. 
On the 17th a despatch says: A veritable sea exists in 
the St. Francis and Mississippi River basins in Arkansas, 
extending from the one completely to the other, a dis- 
tance of many miles. On the 20th it was reported that 
the long lines of levees that guard the river front of Mis- 
sissippi and protect the vast and fertile delta region of 
that State, and which thus far have stood firm against the 
great flood, were believed to be in a critical condition at 
many points, and news of disasters from that country will 
not be surprising. On the 22nd the river was slowly fall- 
ing at Memphis, but was rising at Vicksburg. 

It is stated that Thomas A. Edison has taken out 791 
patents for different inventions. 

The Supreme Court of Louisiana has made a decision 
sustaining the right of the Legislature to pass a law pro- 
viding for separate accommodations for whites and blacks 
in the street cars. 

An expedition under the auspices of the University of 
California has been gathering information respecting dif- 
ferent Indian tribes of Northern California, especially in 
relation to their traditions and language. Several Indians 
have been brought to Berkeley, Cal., for the purpose of 
reproducing the languages orally, so that they may finally 
be transcribed by the Rousselot apparatus for recording 
sounds. 

A bill has passed both branches of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature to prevent the sale of cigarettes to persons 
under twenty-one years of age. 

Advices from Dalton, Ga., state that five distinct earth- 
quake shocks were felt by the residents of that vicinity 
on the 15th inst. On the 16th an earthquake shock did 
some damage at Helena, Mont. 

Dr. W. D. Crum, a negro,an educated and upright man, 
has been appointed by President Roosevelt to be Collector 
of the Port of Charleston, S.C. This appointment was 
not acted on by the Senate, and the President has availed 
himself of his powers to make the appointment during its 
recess. 

Statistics as to injuries to football players show, it is 
said, 12 killed and 85 injured this year, an increase of 2 
killed and 12 injured over the previous year. 

The number of Poles in the United States is stated to 
be 2,500,000, of whom there are in Chicago alone 274,- 
000. Within the last few years 80,000 Poles have left 
the Roman Catholic Church and are members of a distinct 
body under Bishop Kozlowski of Chicago. 

In a recent decision by the Missouri Supreme Court 
against the “beef trust’ five large packing companies 
were fined $5,000 each and costs as members of a “ pool” 
to fix and maintain prices. 

The authorities in Brooklyn, N. Y., whose attention has 
been called to advertisements of euchre games by women, 
have warned them that no more professional games must 
be given. 

There were 535 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 42 less than the pre- 
vious week and 101 more than the corresponding week of 
1902. Of the foregoing 279 were males and 256 fe- 
males: 56 died of consumption of the lungs ; 86 of in- 
flammation of the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 7 
of diphtheria; 18 of cancer ; 23 of apoplexy; 27 of 
typhoid fever; 4 of scarlet fever, and 1 of small pox. 

FOREIGN. —The Venezuelan Government has paid to the 
German Minister the first instalment, about $70,000, of 
the $340,000 pledged to Germany in satisfaction of that 
country’s claims. 

In a recent debate in the French Chamber of Deputies, 
the action of the Government in suppressing certain re- 
ligious congregations was upheld by a vote of 300 to 257. 


| nity and unity among the people the teaching b 


congregations brought forth hatreds. and alienated the 


| people from the Republic,” and that it was time to en 


this propaganda. 

A despatch from Paris says : This vote in the Chamber 
of Deputies gives definite form to the present Policy of 
the Government to terminate the existence of the re 


| ious teaching Orders and to substitute a system of gor. 


A 


ernmental schools. 

The agitation for reforms in Russia it is said will de 
mand, lst: A great increase and improvement in gle. 
mentary education under popular control. 2nd: The gg. 
tablishment of Zemstvos, or elective local Assemblies 
where they do not now exist, and the grant of greater 
powers of a representative character to Zemstvos every- 
where. 3d. The completion of Alexander II's liberation 
by placing the peasantry on a footing of legal equality 
with the rest of the nation. 4th: A change in the finan. 
cial policy by relieving the peasantry of the burden of 
certain forms of taxation. These reforms, together with 
the limitation of the arbitrary power of the police and 
the mitigation of the press censorship, constitute the ir. 
reducible minimum which will satisfy the moderates. 

The recent decree of the Czar, it is said, will not re 
lieve the Jews, who enjoy liberty in regard to their re 
ligious rites, but are subject to many disabilities, 

Cable despatches from Salvador say the efforts made 
by Consul General Chocano, Peru’s representative at 
Guatemala City, have made possible a peaceful arrange. 
ment of the differences between Salvador and Guatemala, 
which will be submitted to the arbitration of a Spanish. 
American President. The Guatemalan army will be dis- 
banded shortly. The Presidents of Salvador and Guate. 
mala have expressed their gratitude at the mediation of 
Chocano. 

In order to harmonize conflicting interests in Venezuela 
President Castro has offered his resignation to the Con- 
gress of that country. 

A despatch from Melbourne says a preliminary retora 
of the wheat harvest just reaped illustrates the severity 
of the drought in Australia. Victoria's yield was 2,386. 
000 bushels, averaging 1.26 over the area sown, the lowest 
yield in twenty-eight years. 

A dispatch from St. Vincent of the 22nd says that the 
voleano Soufriere on that island is belching forth dense, 
black clouds, accompanied by loud roaring and flashes, 
which rend the spreading pall of smoke which now envel- 
opes the entire island. Electrical discharges occurred at 
intervals during the night, while at daybreak the sunlight, 
playing on the stupendous volcanic clouds, produced ex- 
ceedingly beautiful effects 
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NOTICES. 

A MEETING has been appointed to be held in the Fourth 
and Arch Street Meeting-house on First-day afternoon 
the 29th instant, at 3 o'clock, at the request of Cyrus 
Cooper, for members and attenders of Friends meetings 
within reach, particularly the middle aged or younger 
ones. 


WeEsTTowWN BoaRDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. m., and 250 


and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M., 25 cents each way, 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West. Chester. 
Phone 1 14x. EpWArD G. SMEDLEY, Sap’t. 


WeEstTowN BoarpiInG ScHoo.. — Application for th 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regatl 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Wa. F. WicKeRSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded 
EpWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. 0., Chester Co., Ps 


Diep, near Leavenworth, Kansas, Twelfth Month 22nd 
1902, Jonas EDGE, aged seventy-eight years and elevet 
months. Deceased was a member of Uwchlan Monthly 
Meeting and a former resident of Downingtown. Pa. 

, Third Month 9th, 1903, Lyp1a E. Cooper, a met 
ber of Cropwell Particular and Upper Evesham Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, N. J., in the sixty-sixth year of be 
age. She was much beloved by a large circle of friends 
Through her varied afflictions her mind was sustained by 
an unchanging trust and love of her Heavenly Father 
We have only a beautiful memory to carry with us throug 
life, and the prayer that we may be more like bet. 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 
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